Two Centuries of English Diplomacy
reference to it need more be done than to indicate the different confusing and conflicting currents to be seen in the diplomatic stream as it then flowed. Each of the factions composing the political parties of the period had its private agents abroad, often without disguise counter-working the accredited ambassador. The king's instructions to his representatives were to put all the pressure which peace permitted upon the Catholic Archduke of Austria, Ferdinand, who was also emperor, to arrange terms with the Protestants. Above all, he was to secure the speedy restoration of the Palatinate to its ruler, the Elector Frederick, his own son-in-law. The necessary promises were repeatedly given by Philip IV. of Spain, the relative, the coreligionist and ally of the Most Catholic Emperor. The Spanish arms were actively employed on the papal side. In England the Parliamentary and popular objection to the royal policy was not that the king was heading for war, but that the hostilities, to which his subjects were in danger of being committed, would be on behalf of Continental Romanism instead of the Protestant cause personified by Frederick. So far as there then existed any means for making popular influence felt upon foreign policy it would have been in the direction of an English alliance with Continental Protestantism against Spain and with the specific object of securing for the future Charles I. some bride who was not a Roman Catholic. Buckingham did not pass away before 1628. Throughout his closing years, ever indeed since the failure of his Spanish mission, he used all his influence, secret or open, to complicate the international situation by
placing obstacles in the way of Anglo-Spanish policy.
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